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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Founded September 25, 1878 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting -held in the Commercial 
Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens of the 
State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen president 
and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Previous to this 
date, on August 26, 1867, the State Historical Society and 
Library Association was incorporated in order to receive from 
the State the gift of the block of ground, now known as Hay- 
market Square. This original Historical Association held no 
meetings. It was superseded by the present State Historical 
Society. 


PRESENT GOVERNING BOARD 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, Hamilton B. Lowry, Lincoln 

1st V-President, W. E. Hardy, Lincoln 

2nd V-President, Rev. M. A. Shine, Plattsmouth 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln 

James F, Hanson, Fremont 

Samuel C. Bassett, Gibbon 

John F. Cordeal, McCook 

Novia Z. Snell, Lincoln 
*Robert Harvey, Lincoln 


Ex Officio Members 


Charles W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska 

Samuel Avery, Chancellor of University of Nebraska 

J. S. Kroh, Ogallala, President of Nebraska Press Association 
Andrew M. Morrissey, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska. 


*Died, Nov. 1, 1928. 
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ALBERT WATKINS 


Albert Watkins died at his home in Lincoln, November 19, 1923. 
Mr. Watkins was born at Worcester, England, November 16, 1848, 
He came with his parents to America when he was a year old and 
settled in Wisconsin. He graduated from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1871 and next year received the degree of Bachelor of Laws. He 
was county superintendent of lowa county, Wisconsin between the fall 
of 1874 and 1877 and newspaper editor at Mineral Point in that county. 
In 1877 Mr. Watkins came to Sioux City and did editorial work on the 
Sioux City Tribune. In 1882 he moved to Lincoln and became a partner 
of General Victor Vifquain in the publishing of the Lincoln Daily 
Democrat. 

Mr. Watkins was a very ardent tariff reform, gold standard demo- 
crat and allied himself with the J. Sterling Morton wing of Nebraska 
democracy. The election of Grover Cleveland as President of the 
United States in 1884 put Mr. Watkins in line for official reward and 
he was made postmaster at Lincoln in 1885, holding the office some- 
thing over four years. Later when Cleveland was again elected Presi- 
dent in 1892 and Mr. Morton became Secretary of Agriculture Mr. 
Watkins was again rewarded by receiverships of national banks of 
Nebraska, especially the one at Ponca. 

When the free silver fight for control of the democratic party in 
Nebraska and in the nation under the leadership of William J. Bryan, 
began about 1893, Mr. Watkins became one of the most active champ- 
ions of the Grover Cleveland-J. Sterling Morton gold standard democ- 
racy. The final triumph of Mr. Bryan and his friends in 1896 left the 
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gold standard democrats in Nebraska few in numbers and quite stranded 
politically and as the effort to maintain a separate organization proved 
a failure, most of them, including Mr. Watkins, came back into the re- 
organized democratic party under the Bryan leadership with just a little 
more touch of independence in their party affiliation than they had ever 
enjoyed before. 

About the year 1898, during the Omaha Exposition, a history of 
Nebraska was projected chiefly by lowa people, including Mr. Clarence 
S. Paine. J. Sterling Morton was chosen by this group as the strongest 
man for literary head of this publication. It was not at all to Mr. 
Morton’s liking to do the detailed work required for a real history of 
Nebraska. He therefore persuaded Mr. Watkins, his close friend for 
many years, to become associated with him in the editorship of the pro- 
jected history of Nebraska. The final result was that Mr. Watkins did 
by far the larger part of the editorial work upon the Morton History 
and outside of special articles by well known Nebraskans, most of the 
narrative writing in that work. Preparation and publication of the 
three volumes of this history finally printed stretched over the period 
from 1898 until 1911. 

Since 1911 Mr. Watkins has held the position of Historian of the 
State Historical Society and as such historian much of the editorial 
work on volumes 16 to 20 of the Historical Society Reports was his. 

Mr. Watkins was of an independent and original type of mind. 
His mind was critical rather than constructive. His criticism was keen 
and caustic. In fact, his bias toward the critical point of view was one 
of the great limitations of Mr. Watkins’ achievement in his life. Mr. 
Watkins’ delight was in finding out-of-the-way phrases and words in 
which to convey his meaning. This was a further limitation for popular 
writing. Both as a critic and a writer, Mr. Watkins was, to use one 
of his own pet phrases “‘meticulous” in the extreme. Probably his chief 
literary joy was a never-ending search for little defects in any docu- 
ment. 
Mr. Watkins was a student of the best English literature all his 
life. Here, again, he sought out the writers of the inner group, who 
appealed to the specialist in literature rather than the general public. 
His work as a whole is a distinct contribution to Nebraska letters. 
Much of it is scattered in various publications, but forms an interesting 
commentary on Nebraska life in its formative period. 

For several years Mr. Watkins has been failing in physical 
strength, greatly curtailing his achievement in the later period of his 
life. He was, to summarize,—a singular character, original, pessimistic, 
argumentative,—a natzcral dissenter from the established custom or 
faith. These qualities made Mr. Watkirs greatly appreciated by those 
qualified to enjoy his incisive discussion , On the whole they made his 
life less happy than it might have been. He always felt that his services, 
to the democratic party for examp'e, were never appreciated or rated 
at their true value and that the rewards he received in his political life 
were far less than his desert. So,—a peculiar spirit has departed from 
Nebraska life, leaving a contribution to its historical literature which 
future generations must pass upon in order to evaluate. 











The oldest building on the Agricultural College campus at Lincoln 
was torn down recently. In the structure was found a block of wood 
on which was written: 

“To whom it may concern, know ye that this fifteen’ day of 
December, 1875, that the sunshines bright and the roads are dry an. 
you can work in vour shirt sleeves, J. W. Beatty.” 
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THE GROUND BEAN 
By Dr. Melvin R. Gilmoi e 

There is a native wild bean which grows throughout 
a very extensive area of North America, and which was an 
item of great importance in the food supply of all the tribes 
in its range. But white people have never investigated its 
usefulness nor its possibilities of improvement under culti- 
vation and selective breeding. The ucientific name of this 
bean is Falcata comosa; its common name is ground bean, 
from its habit of producing one form of its fruits in the 
ground in a manner similar to the peanut. It forms two kinds 
of branches, bearing two forms of flowers, producing two 
forms of fruit. Leafy branches climb up over shrubs, or in 
the absence of any support, form a tangled mass of vines. 
Upon these upper leafy branches are borne showy, purplish 
flowers exactly resembling garden bean blossoms in minia- 
ture. From these petaliferous flowers are produced small 
bean pods about a half inch to an inch in length. These 
pods contain each from three to four or five small hard 
mottled beans about an eighth of an inch long. 

From the base of the main stem of the plant the 
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branches of the second form grow out in all directions, creep- 
ing prostrate on the ground under the shade ot the over- 
growth, and forming a perfect network of colorless, leafless 
branches. The tiny, inconspicuous blossoms borne on these 
prostrate branches are’ self-pollinated and push into the leaf 
mold and soft soil, and there each produces a single large bean 
closely invested in a filmy pod or husk. These beans, which 
are formed in the earth, are about the size of lima beans, 
or even larger. It is the large beans, borne in the ground 
upon these basal branches creeping on all the surface of the 
ground under the leafy branches, which are so good for 
food and so greatly desired. When cooked they are of ex- 
cellent flavor. These very desirable beans would be very 
difficult to obtain but for the help of a certain species of 
small mammal (Microtus pennsylvanicus), commonly called 
meadow mouse or bean mouse. The bean mice gather great 
stores of food for winter, certain roots and seeds, and most 
especially the ground beans. It is for this reason that the 
animal is called the bean mouse. They hollow out storage 
places in the ground where they put away their winter 
supplies. 

These stores of ground beans were eagerly sought by 
Indians of all tribes throughout the range of the plant. And 
they were grateful to the bean mouse for its work in har- 
vesting and storing the ground beans. They said that they 
must not take away all the beans from the stores of the 
bean mice, for it would be wicked to loot their stores and 
leave them destitute. They believed that if one were so 
hard hearted and unjust that such action would surely 
bring its proper punishment. They said that when they 
went to look for the stores of beans laid up by the bean 
mice they must first prepare themselves in heart and mind. 
One who went out to look for bean stores must go in all 
humility and charity, not only toward all humankind, but 
with a feeling of acknowledgment of the rights of all living 
things, plants as well as animals and human beings, and with 
a becoming sense of the inter-dependence of all living things. 
One must have a consciousness of one’s debts to all Nature 
and to all the Mysterious Powers. One going on this quest 
must, as they said, “have no evil thoughts, must think good 
thoughts, and have a good heart, one must put away any 
grudge or hard feelings.” And especially one should think 
of our debt to the bean mouse for the favor to be asked. 
And they thus approached the stores of the bean mouse not 
as strong robbers of the weak and helpless, but humbly 
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asking from the bean mouse a portion from its store for 
their own need. 

Among all the tribes I found a strong popular feeling 
of affection and respect for the bean mouse. The Omahas 
have a saying, “The bean mice are very industrious people, 
they even help human beings.” 

All the people of the Dakota (alias Sioux) nation who 
have talked with me about the bean mouse have always said 
that they never took away any beans from them without 
making some payment in kind. They said it would be 
wicked and unjust to steal the beans from the mouse people 
without making any return. They therefore put back some 
corn, some suet, or some other food in exchange for the 
beans they took. They said that thus both they and the 
bean mouse people had a variety in their food supply. 

The bean mouse and its works are regarded with respect, 
admiration, and reverence by the people of the various In- 
dian tribes who benefit by its labor. In the fall, after the 
bean mice have harvested their beans and laid them up in 
their storehouses for the winter, the people often go out 
alone and sit upon the lap of Mother Earth near some such 
storehouse in some quiet place under the open sky, reverently 
and thankfully meditating upon the mysteries of Nature and 
on the bounties of Providence in Nature. 

An old man of the Teton-Dakota who still lives (1923) 
upon the Standing Rock Reservation on the upper Missouri 
River, went out to the vicinity of a bean mouse’s storehouse 
to meditate and pray. Thinking himself alone in the pres- 
ence of the powers of nature, this devout old man gave 
expression to his religious feeling in a prayer which was 
overheard and recorded by another man who was within 
hearing but unobserved by the old man who was praying. 
The words of his prayer, when translated into English, 
would be as follows: 

“Thou who art holy, pity me and help me I pray. Thou 
art small, but thou art sufficiently large for thy place in the 
world. And thou art sufficiently strong also for thy work, 
for Holy Wakantanka constantly strengthens thee. Thou 
art wise, for the wisdom of holiness is with thee constantly. 
May I be wise in my heart continually, for if an atti- 
tude of holy wisdom leads me on, then this shadow troubled 
life shall come into constant light.” 





C. E. Wescott died at Los Angeles, January 5, 1924. He and his 
wife were pioneers at Plattsmouth, coming there in 1879 and having a 
prominent part in the business development of that community. 
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STORY OF INDIAN FIGHTING IN 1864 
By. Mark M. Coad, Fremont, Nebr. 

On or about the 15th of January, 1864, Coad Bros. owned 
the ranch known as the Wisconsin ranch in eastern Colorado. 
At this time the Indians were very hostile, it being after the 
battle of Sandcreek, in Southern Colorado, where they were 
severely punished by the Colorado troops. 

On the morning of the 15th of January, Lieut. Kennedy, 
with twenty-five men and some emigrants, passed the Amer- 
ican ranch which was twelve miles from the Wisconsin ranch 
and owned by John Morris. The Indians, about sixty in num- 
ber, attacked the American ranch shortly after Lieut. Kennedy 
and his men passed out of sight. The ranch was defended by 
John Morris and six men, having seventeen muzzle loading 
guns and two kegs of ammunition. The fight lasted one hour, 
the Indians killed the seven men and captured Mrs. Morris and 
her two children. By this time the troops had reached the 
Wisconsin ranch. We could see the smoke at the American 
ranch and knew it was on fire but did not know the Indians 
were there. The soldiers were going five miles east of the 
Wisconsin ranch to Valley station, where they had a large 
amount of Government supplies, intending to move them to the 
Wisconsin ranch and take the use of the hay and stables there. 
Lieut. Kennedy and his men passed on, promising to return 
the next day. When they had gotten about one-half mile away 
the Indians made a charge from the hills on the Wisconsin 
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ranch about sixty in number. One-half of these chased the 
soldiers to Valley station and the balance remained to fight 
at the Wisconsin ranch. This fight commenced at nine o’clock 
in the morning and it was a battle royal from that hour until 
sundown. 

Ben Danielson, his wife and two children, an old man, a 
young boy and myself were the only occupants of the ranch. 
The old man and young boy were only capable of loading the 
guns, so the fighting was left to two men. We stood the 
Indians off for about two hours, outside under shelter of the 
corrals, houses, and wagons. At this time the Indians were 
reinforced by the party that had captured the American ranch 
and also those who had chased the soldiers to Valley station, 
making about one hundred and twenty warriors. A council 
was held about a half mile from the ranch, after which a 
charge was made from the east and from the west. The In- 
dians had liquor which they had taken from the American 
ranch and, consequently, were very reckless and the fight 
became fierce and determined. They would come boldly up 
on foot, although we had killed and wounded several of them. 
We were forced into the storehouse, which was fireproof and 
about fifty feet from the other buildings. They then set fire 
to about two hundred tons of hay, double stables, two 
hundred and fifty feet long, corrals filled with lumber, and the 
dwelling house. They made several attempts to force the door 
and windows of the store house but as often as they came 
up we poured volleys of shot and bullets into them, killing 
and wounding quite a number. 

We had a large amount of merchandise in the store which 
we piled against the doors and windows, thus keeping the 
Indians from breaking in, while we shot through the port holes 
and openings in the barricades. When they became tired 
they would retreat to the hills where they had their main 
command and another squad would take their place. At about 
one o’clock in the afternoon Lieut. Kennedy and eighteen of 
his men charged back from Valley station and got within three 
hundred yards of the ranch, while the stables, corrals and 
dwelling house were in flames and the smoke blowing across 
the store house, but were driven back by the Indians. 

After driving the soldiers back the Indians returned with a 
determination to capture us. They charged the doors and 
windows with clubs and axes and tried to force them in but 
we kept up a steady fire on them from the inside which soon 
slackened their courage. Towards sundown they concluded it 
was useless to try to force the ranch, so tried another plan. 
They left fifteen Indians behind a string of wagons that ran in 
a half moon circle around the store and which we used as a 
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breastworks in the fore part of the fight. They sent another 
party with dry wood and hay which they threw against the 
door, the casing of the door being made of dry lumber and 
running to the roof. Three Indians were in the act of igniting 
the hay when I had Ben. Danielson remove the merchandise 
which was piled against the door and stand at one side with an 
ax in case the Indians would try to rush in as soon as the 
door was opened. I took a Hawkins rifle, loaded and cocked, 
two pistols at my waist, jumped out the door, shot the first 
Indian with a rifle, threw the gun back into the store, jerked 
the pistols from my belt and went after them, shooting as fast 
as possible. We four were all mixed up together. I shot two 
down and wounded the other one. Then, squatting down close 
to the ground, jumped back into the store. As I went in the 
door the fifteen Indians fired at me, but the shot passed over 
my head. Thus the Indians were defeated and foiled in their 
strategy. 

It was now near sundown. They gathered a bunch of 
our cattle, drove them across the river, shot them down and 
camped for the night about a mile from the ranch up the valley. 
I waited until dark, then, taking a gun and pistol, crawled 
down the bank of the river to Valley station. By following 
the bend of the river it made it ten miles although it was only 
five miles in a straight line. When I reached Valley station 
I called out to the sentry and he answered, asking who I was 
and what I wanted. I told him “M. M. Coad from the Wis- 
consin ranch,” but he said, “No, you are telling a story, Coad 
and all the occupants at the Wisconsin ranch have been killed 
today by the Indians.” I convinced him such was not the case 
and he let mein. The soldiers all came in to see me and were 
as much surprised, as if I had been a ghost. 

I then made arrangements with Lieut. Kennedy to send a 
squad of soldiers up to take the family away and leave a squad 
to guard the merchandise in the store which amounted to about 
twenty thousand dollars. While the soldiers were getting their 
teams ready, I collapsed and fainted and knew nothing until 
the following day. During the fight I had shot one hundred 
and fifty shots out of muzzle loading guns; we had seven and 
the Indians had about the same kind of guns and quite a 
number of them. There was no breech loading guns in that 
country at that time except what the soldiers had. Lieut. Ken- 
nedy sent a sergeant and ten men to take Mrs. Danielson and 
two children to the soldiers’ camp and a squad of men were 
to guard the ranch until the merchandise was taken away. 
The sergeant misunderstood the orders which he received 
and he moved the family and the other three men from the ranch 
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and brought them all to the Valley station that night. The 
next morning we started back very early, intending to take 
the goods from the storehouse, but the Indians had gotten into 
the store at daylight, taken what merchandise they wanted, 
set fire to the storehouse, destroying everything at the ranch 
and leaving it a mass of ruins. During the night the In- 
dians came and took away their dead, which amounted to 
twenty-two dead and twenty-five or thirty wounded. This 
was afterwards learned from Mrs. Morris, whom they had 
taken prisoner from the American ranch. When the fight 
ended we had only three bullets and a handful of shot left. 

Mr. Danielson and his family went to the Missouri river 
with the first freight outfit that came along. I then got 
a good horse, a breech loading gun and remained with the 
soldiers and helped them fight the Indians the balance of 
the winter. The following month we had twenty-five fights 
and skirmishes with these Indians. During this time the In- 
dians had destroyed all the ranches for a distance of four 
hundred miles, with the exception of a few places near the 
forts or where they were well fortified. They had gathered 
all the cattle up and down the valley for a number of miles 
and started to move them north. We were watching their 
movements. 

Lieut. Kennedy of Company C, of the Colorado First, 
and Lieut. Brewer, of the 11th Iowa cavalry, with thirty- 
six men, the pick of two companies, and Jas. Moore, Chas. 
Perkins, Edmond Monson, Fletcher and myself, all civilians, 
followed these Indians in hopes of getting the cattle back, 
which belonged to the above civilians. We overtook them 
after the second day’s march about mid-night. Each man 
held his horse by the lariet and let him graze until daylight, 
when we were to attack the Indians and beat them before 
we undertook to gather the cattle. In the meantime we had 
agreed to give the two lieutenants one thousand dollars each 
if they succeeded in getting the cattle back. This was about 
the second week of February and the nights were very cold, 
so we did not get much rest. At daybreak we discovered the 
Indian pickets and immediately followed them to camp, the 
civilians in the lead of the soldiers. We opened fire on them 
as soon as we came within range of their camp but the sol- 
diers did not come up and fight as they had agreed to. After 
we had exchanged several shots with the Indians I went 
back and had an interview with Lieut. Kennedy and asked 
him if he would charge the Indians and fight as we had 
agreed to do. He said, “No, that they had not come to 
fight the Indians, but to get the cattle; that if his men were 
wounded he had no way of caring for them and could not 
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afford to lose the few men he had.” I told him it was not 
much use to try to get the cattle without first whipping the 
Indians as they would charge each squad that was sent out 
for the cattle and drive them back, which was just what they 
did. Kennedy’s idea was to send out men in squads to 
gather the cattle and bring them back to him. We were to 
hold them and move them along. The cattle were scattered 
for about four miles over very broken ground and we found 
the Indians were driving them in every direction. The civil- 
ians became impatient at the actions of the soldiers and 
started out themselves after a party of Indians who had 
taken a bunch of cattle from the soldiers. We overtook 
them and-drove them away from the cattle and were fighting 
with them when the whole Sioux band, about seventy-five in 
number, slipped down a ravine and cut in between us and 
the command. When we discovered them coming out the 
mouth of the ravine Munson and myself started for the 
Indians to hold them at bay, if possible, until we could 
get up the dividing ridge where we would be in sight of the 
soldiers. Perkins remained with Moore to help him up the 
ridge as his horse was about given out. Munson and I 
opened fire on the Indians to try and hold them at bay but 
they swung around us in a half moon circle and got fairly 
in between us and the command. 

I remarked to Munson, “There is nothing for us to do, 
but to dismount and fight.” Munson replied, “Let us go over 
and consult with Moore and Perkins.” We rode over to 
them as fast as possible and I asked Perkins if we should 
dismount and fight or should we retreat as it was impossible 
to get to the soldiers. I had a horse that could get away 
from the Indians by taking the opposite direction. Perkins 
answered, “Let us dismount and fight them as long as 
possible and the soldiers may come to our aid.” We jumped 
to the ground and gave Moore our horses to hold as he had 
no gun, only a pair of pistols. I took my gun and ran about 
twenty feet from the horses, threw myself on the ground 
and opened fire on the Indians, about forty in number, who 
were making a charge on us. The bullets began to fly thick 
and fast, one went through Munson’s coat as he and Perkins 
was standing. I called to them to get down on the ground 
otherwise they would be shot directly. There were about 
forty Indians within fifty steps of us, most of them dis- 
mounted, while the balance of the Indians were circling 
around us shooting at random, and the whole band yelling 
as loud as possible as they thought they had us corraled. 
In about five minutes we had the party next to us falling 
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back, they could not advance on us as we were shooting 
them down, Indians and horses, as fast as they came within 
good range of our guns. The party that was circling around 
us made a dash to charge on us with their horses, but we 
whirled on them, let down a few Indians and horses and they 
fell back. Now they stopped yelling and commenced retreat- 
ing and we soon had them running down hill and we after 
them until they got out of the range of our guns. 

After this fight we started to gather the cattle, one man 
in a place, and the Indians never came within gunshot of us 
that day. By this we succeeded in getting one-half the 
cattle and the Indians the other half, and had it not been for 
this fight we would have gotten very few. I would say right 
here that if Kennedy and his men had made one-half the 
fight we did we would have succeeded in getting all the 
cattle. If we had attacked the Indians in their camp, as we 
had agreed beforehand, we would have killed one-half of 
them. 

When we had gathered all the cattle we could see or get 
hold of we started for Moore’s ranch on the South Platte, 
the Indians, or a good portion of the band, followed but did 
not attack us. As we were travelling along with our cattle 
Lieut. Kennedy and part of his men were in the lead and 
Lieut. Brewer and the civilians in the rear keeping watch 
on the Indians that were following us. I rode up to Lieut. 
Kennedy in company with Jas. Moore and said if he could 
spare us we would go ahead and prepare the corrals for the 
cattle. All the men and horses were about worn out but my 
horse was in good condition, dancing and champing on the 
bits. Kennedy looked at me a minute, then said, “Coad, how 
is it you and your horse are in such good condition when 
all the other men and horses in the party are worn out?” 
I told him I was a light man in weight and knew how to 
save my horse when possible and to press him when neces- 
sary. I had ridden since a child and it was natural for me. 
Kennedy replied, “I can say to you as King Charles said to 
Mazeppa ‘None have done more and said less.’” I thanked 
the lieutenant, saying it was a pleasure to feel that our 
work was appreciated. 

We reached Moore’s ranch on the south side of the 
Platte river that night and corraled our cattle. The corral 
was eight feet high and made of adobe. We had freight 
wagons running across the gateways as high as the walls 
when the cattle were in. About two o’clock in the morning 
something frightened the cattle, they ran against the sides 
of the corral, piled upon each other until they were as high 
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as the corral, seventy-five head of the rear cattle ran over 
the others and out over the walls of the corral and got away. 

We followed them the next morning but did not find 
them but found more Indians than we cared to find. There 
were seven men of us and about seventy-five Indians, and 
they made it red hot for us back to the ranch. They were 
armed with Hawkins rifles, a very accurate gun at a short 
distance, which they had gotten from the Indian traders. 
They fought us back to the ranch, which was situated on a 
narrow strip of ground between the hills and the Platte 
river. 

The Indians* remained on the hills and kept a steady 
fire on us, wounding several of our horses and two men. 
We returned the fire but were at a disadvantage as the 
Indians were hidden behind the hills and we could not reach 
them nor expose ourselves. Just as we were close to the 
ranch Moore was shot, the ball striking in close to the base 
of the brain and lodging behind the ear. We thought him 
dead and carried him into the ranch under a heavy fire. 
We then placed our horses in the corrals, opened fire on the 
Indians and drove them from the ranch. This was the wind- 
ing up of three days fighting and living on hard tack and 
raw bacon, as we had no time to cook. 


“Now where is the country than can vie with these frontiers- 
men, 
Or where is the nation of such heroes can boast, 
When in battle as fierce as the lion or tiger, 
And as swift as the zeal that flies ’round the ghost.” 





Indian Villages in Webster County. 


From a chapter in Emanuel Peters’ pioneer stories in the Guide 
Rock Signal is taken the following extract: 

“At some time in the past, large tribes of Indians must have made 
their homes in the Republican Valley, judging from the number of 
burial grounds and their extent. Other evidences of this fact were the 
remains of Indian villages scattered here and there. One village seems 
to have been located on an island of 160 acres just east of the big 
bluff, where the river divided, one channel keeping close to the hills, 
the other going northeast for quite a distance. This island was cov- 
ered with timber, being protected by the water from prairie fires, an 
ideal place for an Indian village. The ground was covered with tepee 
poles, arrow points and other evidences of a large camp ground.” 

“Farther south on my homestead on Star creek, about five acres 
were covered with tepee poles, flint hammers, arrow points and other 
unfinished tools used by Indians. These flint articles were so plentiful 
that I considered them of no value and plowed them under. I now 
wish I had kept some of these relics in remembrance ot the happy days 
of the redman.”’ 
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Miss Mildred F. Cass, daughter of Editor Cass of the Ravenna 
News, writes her father’s paper from New York City a beautiful story 
of Old Tarrytown on the Hudson, above New York, the scene of the 
legend of Sleepy Hollow and other stories by Washington Irving, which 
mark the beginnings of real American literature. Tarrytown, Sleepy 
Holly and Sunny Side will always be points of pilgrimage for patriotic 
Americans with a love for literature. 

Fifteen years ago the editor of this magazine spent a forever 
remembered day amid these scenes. His camera carried away a series 
of photographs now in the collection of the State Historical Society and 
no set of pictures seen anywhere ever seems quite so adequate of the 
place as the pictures taken upon that day. Among the incidents of the 
day was one which brings so closely together the old America of 
Sleepy Hollow and the new industrial America reaching out to the 
conquest of the skies and the waters that it may be told here as a 
contribution to the history of both eras. After climbing the hill to 
cemetery, I sought fora long time to find the grave of Wash- 
ington Irving. It was in the older part of the cemetery. 
Graves a century old covered the grassy hillside, looking out toward 
the Hudson. Grass and bushes grew in tangles with no hand of care- 
taker apparent. After half an hour’s search I caught the name of 
Irving on one of the grave stones. After searching diligently among 
many other stones bearing that name I finally found: 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
Born 
April 3, 1783. 
Died 
Nov. 28, 1859. 
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The stone was a simple slab of white marble scarcely two feet 
above the green sod on which it grew with a tangle of rose bushes 
behind it. After a great deal of patient effort my camera was adjusted 
to the conditions and pictures taken. 

Strolling further on up the hill toward the newer part of the 
cemetery, at a little distance I noticed an enormous structure which 
several hundred men were engaged in building. Great piles of granite, 
steel, marble, sand and cement were about it, as it stood on a consider- 
able space upon the crest of the hill in the cemetery. I sought an 
explanation from an Irish foreman who was directing the men. 

“This building, sor,—its for John D. Rockefeller, sor, its where 
they’ll be puttin’ his bones away, some day sor.” 

The two pictures,-the tiny slab of marble with the name of 
Washington Irving and the stately palace for the bones of John D. 
Rockefeller torever marked in my mind the changes between the old 
America of. primitive time and the new America, mistress of the world’s 
destinies. 

Louis Weidner, 79, died in Schneider township, Buffalo county, 
January 11, 1924. He was born in Saxony, Germany, and was one of 
the famous Saxon Colony which landed in Gibbon December 7, 1874, 
and settled on the high divide between the Loup and Wood rivers. The 
land where these Saxon colonists settled was regarded as quite un- 
desirable, although very fertile. The divide was cut by deep ravines, 
water required very deep wells, timber was found at a long distance 
and the colonists were wholly unaccustomed to the climate and condi- 
tions in the west. The editor of the Ravenna News summarizes their 
experiences very effectively thus: 

“The colonists arrived here ill prepared to stand the rigors of 
winter and with but scant funds to provide themselves with the barest 
necessities of life. Their first homes were in dug-outs and such timbers 
as were necessary in their construction were cut on the banks of the 
South Loup and Beaver Creek bottoms. When grass suitable for hay 
could be found, the grass was cut and cured and carried a distance 
of seven and eight miles in blankets and bed sheets to provide food for 
the work cattle. The first season practically all the provisions needed 
by the colony were carried from Grand Island, by hand, even though 
it involved a journey of more than sixty miles on foot. These sturdy 
pioneers eventually developed Schneider township into one of the finest 
farming districts in Buffalo county, and nearly all who had the courage 
and grit to stay with their farms gained a competence in their later 
years.” 





The Bayard Women’s Improvement Club was organized in No- 
vember, 1916. It has done notable community work and a brief account 
of this work by Mrs. Violet B. Shepherd, the club historian, is printed 
in the Bayard Transcript, January 16, 1924. 








Hershey, Lincoln county, is named after J. H. Hershey who ac- 
quired a large tract of land used as a ranch near the station. He was 
one of the original settlers in the rich valley bordering the sand hills 
of that region. The first store at Hershey was opened in 1893 by D. A. 
Eyerly. The Platte valley between the North and South Platte at this 
point is a very rich loam deposit slightly intermingled with sand blown 
from the great sand ridges nearby. It is now becoming the center 
of sugar beet culture with a prospect of a factory some day. 
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EARLY BANKS IN NEBRASKA 


Foundation of the Great Financial Bulwarks of the State. Once a 
Crime to Engage in Banking 


First Legislature Made the Business Illegal and Then Provided a Way 
for Evasion of the Law 


Nebraska City, Nebraska, February 25, 1924. 
A. E. Sheldon: 

Pursuant to our conversation of last week, I beg to enclose here- 
with the $1.00 note issued by the Platte Valley bank of Nebraska City 
October 1, 1858, for such use as you may care to make of it in con- 
nection with the archivés of the Society. I find that I was in error in 
stating to you that the Merchants National Bank of this city succeeded 
to the business of the Platte Valley Bank which was liquidated. The 
Merchants National Bank was successor to the banking house of 
Cheevers, Sweet & Co. 

Have made diligent inquiry with respect to securing data in con- 
nection with the old Platte Valley Bank but with no success. All of 
the officers appear to be dead and I can find no trace of their records, 
but in talking with a number of the pioneers they assure me that the 
statement made that the Platte Valley Bank was the only territorial 
bank to redeem all of its currency is correct. In this connection I 
am enclosing herewith copy of a newspaper item which appeared in one 
of the Omaha papers years ago, which may or may not be news to you. 
Nevertheless it is interesting reading and you may retain it. I regret 
that I cannot give the date of issue or name of this paper. 

One of these days I will pack up and ship you the steel engraving 
that I promised to give the Society, and with all good wishes, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
W. S. HARDING 
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Few people know that at one time banking was a crime in Ne- 
braska, and was punishable under the laws of the territory, as the 
following extract from the criminal code, passed by the legislature at 
its first session in 1855, will show: 

‘“If any person shall subscribe to or become a member of, or be in 
any way interested in any association or company formed for the pur- 
pose of issuing or putting into circulation any bill, check, ticket, certi- 
ficate, prommissory note, or other paper of any bank to circulate as 
money in this territory, he shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding one year, or by a fine of not less than one 
thousand dollars.” 

The history of early banking in Nebraska bristles with many tales 
of disaster, but some financial institutions were founded at an early 
day, which are still in existence, altho in all cases the names havea 
changed and in many cases changes in name have occured several 
times. 

Henry W. Yates, president of the Nebraska National Bank, in a 
history of early banking in Nebraska, speaks of the conditions which 
caused banks to spring up in what was then very near a wilderness. 
He says: 

“The organization and settlement of new states and territories 
supplied an exceptional opportunity for the increase of bank note 
currency. Not only was capital in demand in these new sections to 
an extent which invited the issue of credit money, but another favorable 
feature was added. The more inaccessible the place from which the 
notes were issued, the more desirable became that place for the estab- 
lishment of a bank, and in this manner the names of p!aces, which in 
fact had scarcely any existence, became familiar throughout the coun- 
try by reason of their bank notes. 

“Nebraska opened up a magnificent field for this kind of business. 
There were no railroads within hundreds of miles, and travel by way 
of the Missouri river was too uncertain and consumed too much time 
to give the note issuers much concern or anxiety. To the currency 
attraction was also added that of speculation in town lots, and the two 
often went hand in hand.” 


Evading the Stringent Law 

Notwithstanding the passage of the anti-banking act by the first 
legislature, banking thrived from that time forward in an uncertain 
sort of way. Other sections of the same act prohibited citizens in any 
manner from issuing notes under penalties, and declared void all such 
notes and obligations given by such companies contrary to the preceding 
sections. In the face of all of these safeguards thrown about the 
people, however, several charters were granted at the same session, 
which, while purporting to be for insurance business, were really in- 
tended to cover banking. 

The first one granted was that issued to the Western Exchange 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Omaha. Later this institution 
occupied a very prominent position among the currency banks and 
became the official depository of the territorial government. The only 
words in its charter which could possibly have authorized banking 
were, “to receive deposits and issue certificates therefor.’’Consequently 
all its bank notes were issued in the form of certificates of deposit 
payable to bearer. 

Several other corporations similar in character were chartered at 
the same session of the legislature, but it is not of record that any of 
them engaged in the banking business. 
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Special Banking Charters 

The session of 1856 was prolific of bank charters. As banking 
was made unlawful under the criminal code, special charters were re- 
quired from the state by concerns which contemplated entering the 
field of banking. At this session the following banks came into exis- 
tence: Bank of Nebraska, at Omaha; Platte Valley Bank, at Nebraska 
City; Bank of Florence; Nemaha Valley Bank, at Brownville; Fontan- 
elle Bank at Bellevue. At the session of 1857 the following were added 
to the list: Bank of Tekamah and Bank of De Soto. These were all 
the specially chartered banks doing business in Nebraska at this time. 
The last two banks named were chartered over the governor’s veto, but 
six applications were made for charters which did not fare so luckily, as 
the bills chartering them were killed by the power of the veto of the 
chief executive of the state. 

The banking business was finally made legal in the state by a 
repeal of the criminal code in its entirety. Later an amendment was 
passed excepting banking, thus restoring the law which made the busi- 
ness a criminal offense, but in the meantime a number of banks had 
been established and were transacting business. 

A very interesting collection of bank currency issued by these 
institutions may be seen in the Byron Reed collection in the public 
library of Omaha, also at the State Historical Society in Lincoln. 


Example of Early Failures 

The officers of the first banking institution organized in the state, 
namely, the Western Exchange Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
were: Thomas H. Benton, president; Leroy Tuttle, cashier; A. U. Wy- 
man, assistant cashier. The two latter officers of the institution after- 
ward became assistant treasurers of the United States, and Mr. Wyman 
was later United States Treasurer. For many years he was president 
of the Omaha Loan and Trust company of this city, which ‘concern 
but recently retired from business. The bank with which Mr. Wyman 
was first connected failed in 1857. At the time of its failure it held 
assets amounting to $288,083, the principal part of which was in 
‘notes and bills receivable.” The cash on hand amounted to $191.03 
in specie and $121 in bills of insolvent banks. It is said that nothing 
was ever realized for the creditors of the institution out of the notes 
and bills receivable. 

David H. Moffat, now a millionaire banker and railroad man of 
Denver, was closely identified with the second bank launched upon the 
financial sea in Nebraska. He was teller of the concern. The name of 
the second venture was the Bank of Nebraska. It collapsed in 1859. 
It is said that it paid all of its liabilities, and that all of its notes bear- 
ing the name of B. F. Allen,its president, were redeemed by his Omaha 
agents in full. He was a wealthy Des Moines banker, who afterward 
moved to Chicago and lost his fortune in the failure of the Cook 
County National bank of that city. Allen and his associates trans- 
ferred their interests in the Bank of Nebraska to other parties, who 
attempted to continue the business but it proved a failure in the end. 

Deposit banking had the beginning of its history in the year 1857. 
Seven banks commenced business prior to 1860, and it is a remarkable 
fact that they are all in existence today, although they are now running 
under different names than they possessed at their inception. They are: 
Lusbaugh & Carson, Brownville; Kountze Brothers, Omaha; Cheever, 
Sweet & Co., Nebraska City; Barrows, Millard & Co., Omaha; McCann 
& Metcalfe, Nebraska City; J. A. Ware, Nebraska City; Tootle & 
Hanna, Plattsmouth. The names are given in the order in which they 
started business. 
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Kountzes, Millards and Others 

Kountze Brothers & Co. organized the First National Bank of 
Omaha in August, 1863. This was one of the first of the national 
banks organized under the then recently adopted national currency act. 
The private bank of the firm which was organized at an earlier date 
was continued as an independent institution until 1865, when it was 
merged with the national bank. Branches were established by the 
First National in Denver and Central City, Colo., in 1862. During the 
construction of the Union Pacific the Kountze Brothers also opened a 
bank in Cheyenne, but this bank retired from business in a short time. 
In 1868, one of the brothers, Luther Kountze, opened a bank in his own 
name at 52 Wall street, New York. Later he was joined in the New 
York business by his brothers under the name of Kountze Brothers. 

The name of the banking house of Barrows, Millard & Co., was 
early changed to Millard, Caldwell & Co. In 1865 the two Millard 
brothers withdrew from the firm and established the Omaha National 
Bank, and the private banking house adopted the name of Caldwell, 
Hamilton & Co. and continued under this name until 1883, when the 
United States National Bank was organized and the private concern 
was merged with that institution. Ezra Millard withdrew from the 
Omaha National Bank in 1884 and organized the Commercial National 
Bank, of which he remained president until his death in 1886. J. H. 
Millard succeeded his retiring brother as president of the Omaha Na- 
tional. 

A branch bank of one organized in Nebraska City was opened in 
Omaha in 1866 under the name of J. A. Ware & Company. Ware’s 
bank in Nebraska City failed in 1872, but in 1870 the Omaha branch 
had been purchased by ex-Governor Saunders, Frank Murphy, B. B. 
Wood and others and organized into the State Bank of Nebraska, which 
later became the Merchants National Bank of Omaha. 





LETTER FROM WILLIAM CAMPBELL 
Bonnie Vista, Escalon, California, February 16th, 1924. 
Addison E. Sheldon: 

I received your letter, also your magazine, and was much inter- 
ested in the reminiscences of old Nebraska settlers. You spoke of yours 
and your wife’s families settling in Nebraska in 1859 and 1868. We 
had quit the plains in 1869. When the Union Pacific Railroad was 
completed, our occupation was gone. My brother, John Campbell, and 
I, landed in Kansas City in 1858. It was then a village of a few 
thousand inhabitants. We went to work for Majors, Russell & Waddle, 
driving teams to New Mexico with government freight. We found 
plenty of excitement in connection with this teaming, having a number 
of fights with Comanche Indians during the two years we drove over 
this route. In the spring of 1860, we arrived in Nebraska City, still 
employed by the same company. At this time, we went with train 
loads of supplies to Fort McPherson in Western Nebraska, and hauling 
cedar logs out of the hills for building stations for the Overland Stage 
Line to Salt Lake and California, this stage line being operated by the 
same company which employed us. We worked for this company for 
several years, building these stations and riding Pony Express. We 
then went into the freighting business on our own hook, and were 
quite successful in our venture. We hauled clothing for Siegel Bros. 
of Salt Lake City, and for three years ours was the first train in every 
year. 
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We received 25c per pound for hauling, and it took us sixty days 
to travel eleven hundred miles through bad Indian country. We had 
to keep our mules all side hobbled to prevent the Indians from stam- 
peding them. About this time, construction was begun on the Union 
Pacific Railroad from Omaha. This was about 1866, and we took con- 
tracts for grading as far west as Nevada. When the golden spike was 
finally driven near Ogden, our work there appeared to be at an end. 

We then bought farms west of “Nebraska City, about five miles 
distant, and proceeded to improve them. I married Jennie Fitchie, 
daughter of James Fitchie, who came to Nebraska City in 1855. My 
brother John, married Miss Arvilla Munn, of the pioneer family near 
Nehawka, Nebraska. He died recently, at the age of 87 years. 

From this time on, I farmed, and fattened beef cattle for the 
next twenty-five years. I was very proud of the fact that I topped the 
Chicago market with two car loads of Durham cattle, when there were 
32,000 head on the market. Mine averaged 1600 lbs, and were shipped 
alive to Europe. I felt that I had just cause to be proud in view of the 
fact that I was competing against the whole United States. During 
this time, I was a near neighbor and friend of Senator C. H. Van Wyck, 
and was his advisor in stock matters. 

I was elected State Senator in his place when he was elected 
United States Senator, and also served one term as County Commis- 
sioner, greatly against my wishes. I never sold a load of corn, but 
burned quantities of it, at ten cents a bushel. We were reducing 
supplies. About this time, I was compelled to seek a milder climate 
on account of my health, which I recovered in our beautiful San 
Joaquin Valley in California. Here we took an active part in the devel- 
opment of the San Joaquin Irrigation District. We now have 140,000 
acres under water, with 600 miles of irrigation ditches to water fruit 
orchards and alfalfa fields. There are also large dairying interests in 
this district, great herds of Holsteins and Jerseys. We feel great pride 
and pleasure in the fact that we have helped in our small way, in the 
development of three great states, and we are thankful that we have 
been permitted to live to see the results of these fifty years of devel- 
opment. 

My good wife and I, at seventy-eight and eighty-three, are en- 
joving life as best we can, now, with our family of seven children 
settled within a few hours ride to reach the home of Dad and Mother. 
They will soon all gather with us to celebrate our fifty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. 

I hope that this little chronicle will be of service to you, and with 
kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL 


REV. A. A. CRESSMAN’S CLOCK 
Crete, January 13, 1924. 
Addison E. Sheldon: 

In a late edition of the Historical magazine you speak of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Templeton of Pawnee City being the owners of a clock run- 
ning continuously since 1838 and that it was no doubt made prior to 
1810. You may be interested to know that I have in my possession a 
clock running continuously and keeping good time since 1792 and no 
doubt was made some years prior to that date. 

It was my grandmother’s wedding present on above date, 1792. 
Remained in her home until her death (1848) when it became the 
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property of my father. After the death of father and mother, in 1894, 
I came into possession of it. The works are solid brass throughout. 
It has only one weight for both striking and running. The works are 
encased in a solid walnut case seven and half feet tall. It is really a 
grandfather’s clock but glad to say that it did not stop when the “old 
man died.” It is in our home at Crete and a precious heir-loom indeed. 

The clock was originally bought from Nathan Gulick, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, 1792. 

Yours truly, 
A, A. CRESSMAN 





FROM THE DAUGHTER OF MAJOR J. W. PEARMAN 


7149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Your very kind letter was received several days ago and I immedi- 
ately wrote my sister, Mrs. Katherine P. Davis, of Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, for any letters or papers left by my father. My mother lived 
with this sister for several years before her death and all her letters, 
papers, etc., were left in her care. The clippings I am enclosing are 
all that she could find, up to last Saturday, but she was going to open 
some trunks as soon as she could get them from where they had been 
stored and if there are more that would be of interest I will send them 
to you. 

Perhaps the “Big Foot” letters and other sarcasms of a political 
nature will not be of great interest to the Society but everyone who 
knew my father well will understand them, and I could not very well 
separate the items. Trusting these may be of some use and that I will 
be able to send more and thanking you for your kind interest I am as 


ever. 
MRS. E. L. SAYRE 





THE BEECHER ISLAND BATTLEFIELD 
Omak, Washington, March 3, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Enclosed is a bank draft covering my dues for 1924 for which 
please give me credit. 

Although I am far away from Nebraska I am still a big student of 
its early history and am getting new books and information of its 
history right along. 

Right now I am specializing in all the information I can secure 
on the history of the Battle of the Arikaree Fork of the Republican 
River September 17-25, 1868, and would like to have some more infor- 
mation from you. 

While attending school in Lincoln in 1916 I bought your book 
“History and Stories of Nebraska.” In this book you give a description 
and a picture of the battlefield. 

Is it possible,Mr. Sheldon, that you have an extra photograph of 
this Beecher Island Battlefield, larger than the photo in the book? 
If so let me know of the extra cost, as I will gladly pay you for the 
extra trouble imposed upon you. Is there in any of the Historical 
Collections a report of your trip to this place and if so let me know 
what book it is in and I will send you a check for the same. 

I am much interested in this battle and its history. The men that 
were with General George A. Forsyth were recruited at Old Fort 
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Harker I understand. Some of these scouts came from what is now 
Lincoln County, Kansas, and joined Forsyth’s band as a result of 
Indian raids in that part of the county in the 60’s. 

I lived in Lincoln County, Kansas, at one time and met one of these 
old scouts who was with Forsyth in this fight: I also attended the 
dedication of the monument at Lincoln County Court House May 31, 
1909, in memory of those early settlers who were killed and captured 
in the late sixties by the Sioux. 

So you see I am much interested in this part of the early 
history, and would be very much pleased if you would give me the 


information I ask for. 
ROSCOE A. HOPFER 





A FIND NEAR CRAWFORD 
Crawford, Nebr., January 19, 1924. 
Addison E. Sheldon: 

My brother found the upper half of a human skeleton here which 
had been buried at one time, but the creck which flowed nearby had 
gradually widened its bed until this skeleton was partly uncovered. 
There was a small stone, about six inches long and three inches wide, 
with the numbers 1771 on it. Of course, we believe this to be the date 
of the death and the stone looks as though it may have some writing on 
it, but we can not distinguish any words with a reading glass. ' This 
stone was near the shoulder of the skeleton. We found three places 
where there were buried stones, two of them were about fifty feet 
from the grave and one about ten feet from it. 

Every one that has seen it believes it not to be the skeleton of an 
Indian, because it is not the right shape and then these numbers too! 

If you could send me any interesting fact that might concern this 
skeleton I would thank you very much. 

ERNEST R. ARNER 





The Buffalo Wallow. 

Emanuel Peters, of Guide Rock, describes one characteristic fea- 
ture of the earliest Nebraska landscape very aptly in these words: 

“Perhaps my readers can, from what I have written, form a good 
opinion of how the surface of this country would have appeared from 
an airplane in 1870. One peculiar feature I have not mentioned is 
the buffalo wallow. The whole surface of the country was dotted with 
miniature lakes which became just holes in the ground when the 
weather was dry. In them the buffaloes would wallow in the dust, 
the bulls digging it out with their horns. I have seen dozens of them 
at a time down on their knees, running their horns in the ground and 
throwing dirt in every direction. The old bulls had their horns about 
half worn away by this practice. This was one of their methods of 
fighting flies. 

“From an airplane there would have appeared to be thousands of 
hare pockets in the surface of the prairie as if this part of the earth 
had had the small pox. During a rainy season when these became ponds 
of water I have seen thousands of wild ducks on them. There were 
many more wild ducks and geese then than now. Fifty years have 
passed since the buffalo roamed the plains, and yet a few of these 
wallows remain today.” 





Thomas J. Williams, 75, died at Melbeta, June 11, 1924. He 
homesteaded in 1887 seven miles northwest of Bayard in Scotts Bluff 
county. 
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A LETTER FROM SCOUT MIENHALL 
Addison E. Sheldon: 

In April, 1861, my mother went as a volunteer nurse under Gov. 
Dick Yates’ call. She was at one of the very first battles of the war 
at Wilson Creek, near Springfield, Missouri, when General Lyon was 
killed. I enlisted in August, 1861, in Co. “I” 26th Ill. Vol. Infantry un- 
der Col. John Mason Loomis of Chicago. We were brigaded with the 47th 
Ill., 8th Wisconsin, (Eagle, Old Abe), 5th Minnesota, Faribault Indians, 
and the 11th Mo. under General Pope. We were afterwards under 
Sherman in the “Army of the Tennessee.” Were under Dodge (17th 
corps) but under Logan most of the time in the 15th corps. I learned 
the Indian mode of warfare while brigaded with them, 5th Minn., on 
the ‘“‘March to the Sea.”” I was selected as one, with 34 others out of 
the entire army, as Independent Scouts for the “Army of the Tennes- 
see” at Gen. Sherman’s Headquarters, under command of a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant of the 6th Iowa Infantry. We were all mounted. In 1867 I got 
a job of scouting. The U. P. road was then at North Platte. Gen Sher- 
man and Sheridan came out at that time and called for Gen. Custer to 
go after Black Kettle and his Cheyennes. I had no trouble getting a 
job. 

Mr. Schramm of Kearney took the generals and escorts across 
the Platte in a skiff to Fort Cottonwood. They afterwards made their 
Headquarters at Old Julesburg. With the thermometer at zero and 
below, frozen army crackers and “Sow Bosom,” orders not to light a 
match or have a smudge, we captured them after a hard fight on the 
Washita river. We didn’t have the push cart with “hot doughnuts” 
those days. I was in the west after that 32 years and never saW a 
relative, and still exist, 78 years of age. 

We did not see and endure the hardships and privations that the 
North Brothers, Major and Lute, did—God bless them and the Pawnees. 
If you can put in a good word, or be influential in any way towards a 
bronze statue of Major Frank North and Co-rux-ah-kah-wah-dee (Trav- 
eling Bear) the best-ever trailer, barring none, on the mountain or 
plain, I will be amply repaid for all my share of opening up the west. 

In Gen. Carr’s report of the Battle of Summit Springs in 1869 he 
wsa mentioned for his bravery, and given a medal by congress. He was 
in Capt. Lute North’s company. May the soft, south winds murmur 
sweet requiems o’er the Pawnees’ graves, and the twilight dews fall 
gently as angels’ tear-drops upon the cactus and sage brush where they 
lie dead. Their efforts have given the rising generation one of the 
best states in the union to live in. 

When the Sioux whipped the Pawnee on the Republican river (in 
1873), I read a report somewhere that an army surgeon was first to 
care for the wounded. I think this is an error. Mr. Al Wise, now of 
Callaway, Nebraska, and I think Dr. Bancroft, of Lexington, Nebraska, 
rode over from old Plum Creek, now Lexington, Nebraska. Write to Mr. 
Wise in regard to it, and he will give you a full account of what 
transpired. 

I mailed you the picture of Fort McPherson today. I think it is the 
only real one now in existence, taken at that time. The trees obliterate 
some of the buildings, but they are partly visible. I will gladly belong 
to your society. 

The picture of “Old Fort Kearney” in Nebraska, is copied from the 
one taken in the book which Gen. Dodge presented to me. I wrote to 
the publisher, ‘Monitor Printing Co.,” Council Bluffs, to find the orig- 
inal photo from which the plate in the book was taken. They turned my 
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letter over to Miss Anne Dodge. “She was very sorry she could not 
give me the information desired and did not know whom to refer me 
to.”” Gen. Dodge belongs to Iowa. The Historical Society there has a 
bronze statue of him. I also saw a large cedar chest there bearing his 
name upon it. May be it is there. I have written them in regard to 
it. There is no doubt about the genuineness of the book picture. It is 
perfect, but if I had the original photo I could have one enlarged to 
any size. This one taken from a paper print, I do not think can be 
made larger, and be perfect, unless it is enlarged on a scale of inches 
and a steel or copper plate engraved from it, and printed. Kindly 
excuse all the composition as I could not go to school and rustle red 
men at the same time. 
Respectfully, 
Cc. S. MIENHALL, 
Callaway, Nebr. 
I enclose the book so you can see what the picture was copied 
from. All of the pictures are perfect, at that time. If you want the 
photo of Jim Bridger you can have one taken off. He was Dodge’s head 
guide in building the Union Pacific. The book was never on sale, and 
cannot be replaced. You can get authentic information from it. Read 
it and return to me. 





A PIONEER LOG HOUSE 
Mr. A. E. Sheldon: 

Yours of recent date at hand. I want to tell you more about my 
father’s log house of which I sent you a picture. I think it was the 
winter of 1857 that father donated the use of the room shown at the 
left of the picture to a subscription school, there being no public school 
money yet. The school was taught by one Mary Stocking. She was 
afterward drowned with her husband and children in a flood near 
Denver, Colorado. Isabel Davis, afterward married Burwell Spurlock, 
went to school in that house. They were the founders of the children’s 
home at York, Nebraska. They raised one child, George Spurlock. 

In the year 1900 I had to tear down the old house to make room 
for a new frame house. I built up one room of it in the back yard and 
it is still standing. The logs are so hard I can hardly drive a nail into 
them. Church, Sunday School and Prayer Meetings were held here 
before there was any place to hold them, for my parents were both 
strong believers in the good old Methodist religion. 

The original picture that yours was taken from I have framed 
with material from the window at the left of the picture. The frame 
was made by my brother-in-law at Plattsmouth, Henry Broeck, now of 
Los Angeles, Calif. There is an enlarged copy of this picture in the 
library at Plattsmouth. 

D. A. YOUNG, 


Plattsmouth, Nebr. 





Mrs. Mary J. Jean died near Plattsmouth May 28, 1924, being 99 
years old. She and her husband, Nelson Jean, came to Cass county 
in 1856 and located a pre-emption out on the prairie. She was a 
charter member of the Methodist church in the community and reared 
a family of five children, with many grand-children and great-grand- 
children. 





The grave of Mrs. John M. Thurston, wife of former U. S. Senator 
John M. Thurston, and a woman of great character and influence in 
the early Nebraska period, is to be marked by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution with a monument to her memory. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR DAKE 

In 1871 1 became a resident of Lincoln, as a young girl, with my 
parents, and registered at University Hall. As a student I can well 
remember how I enjoyed the classes, our Chancellor shared the work in 
conducting classes. Professors Samuel Aughey and O. C. Dake, two 
scholarly and kindly men, were loved by students and many names now 
historic and well known were on their class rolls, “Bruner,” ‘““Holmes,”’ 
“Snell,” “Rogers,” from Illinois, and many others. Prof. Dake was 
particularly kind to me, as he learned I loved poetry. It was May, 
1872, and I was young is the reason one day I brought a little poem en- 
titled “Nature” to a literature class. I read it and after I sat down 
Prof. Dake asked if I would remain after class, he would like to talk 
to me. Of course I was willing to stay. Very kindly he looked over my 
little effusion. Put his pencil through a phrase or two then told me of 
his book. The manuscript was in the drawer of his desk, up in one of 
the west rooms on the second floor. How well I remember the bright 
sunlight as it streamed in that afternoon. He asked if I would like to 
hear some of his poetry? Of course, I would, and felt highly honored 
as he read of the young folks who were young when he was. About 
the young girls “with sunshine enough for a city, lying tangled and 
soft in their hair.” 

I never forgot the phrase. Soon after his book was printed, and 
i used to be proud to know that I heard some of the work in manu- 
script form. Though I never spoke of it, but to one or two. 

Prof. Dake’s life was not long. He had a fine mind and could have 
done much good. In 1872 we were living in one of the row of houses, 
shown in last Sunday’s Star, looking south from the University. 

Leave out the name if you should use any of this copy, but the 
initial would be all right. 

At a Baptist social and supper in 1873, held in the hall called 
“The Academy of Music” my father bought me a volume of Prof. 
Dake’s poems. 

Little is left of Lincoln as it was in those days but we have the 
old memories and a few of the old friends. Mrs. Emma Huff, who now 
lives on Garfield (832) with Mrs. Perla M. Beck will be 89 in June, and 
Mrs. Huff has lived continuously in Lincoln since 1869. It might be 
you could get some things of interest from her. Her memory is good. 

I still have the poem which bears the pencil marks, kindly placed 
by my friend Prof. Dake in 1872. 
NELLIE WILLIAMS KEEFER 

1415 So. 1ith Street 





James Ewing, was founder of the village of Ewing in Holt county. 
He was born in Knoxville, Tennessee, June 14, 1817, and died February 
16, 1886. In 1871 he squatted on a quarter section in Holt county. 
The land was not yet surveyed and as soon as the surveys were made 
he filed a homestead upon it. This homestead was about a mile and a 
half below the village of Ewing and included both sides of the river. 
Mr. Ewing built a log house with a sod roof and was made the first 
postmaster in Holt county, the mail being brought from Norfolk, the 
nearest railroad station, once a week. The post office was called Ford, 
but when the Fremont, Elkhorn Missouri railroad reached the location 
station Ewing was established. One of Mr. Ewing’s grandchildren, Guy 
Davidson, is said to have been the first child born in Holt county, the 
date being January 31, 1872. 
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The Early Day Dug-Out. 
Emanuel Peters of Guide Rock puts into rhyme the story of the 
dug-out as he knew it. His rhyme runs as follows: 
“O those days that were spent in that home on the plain, 
Just a place to get in from the cold and the rain. 
Dug-out of the ground, not a thing to call fine, 
Some days, in that little old dug-out of mine. 
How lonesome it was, in that dug-out to batch,— 
For days at a time no one lifted the latch,— 
A-dreaming of days spent in houses of pine 
Some days, in that little old dug-out of mine. 
Sometimes I would plan, how to get me a wife, 
But who would share with me, a pioneer’s life? 
I’d get so discouraged and thus I'd repine 
Some days, in that little dug-out of mine. 
With no papers to read, and books hard to get; 
On rainy days, nothing to do but to fret, 
With little to eat when it came time to dine, 
Just plainest of foods in that dug-out of mine. 
The years, they seemed long as I lived day by day, 
But still I soon found they had all passed away 
And now of those days gone, I see not a sign 
Of hardships like those in that dug-out of mine. 
But hardships bring blessings when latter days come, 
Our life has more pleasure, with victories won, 
So when Life is ending, I'll shed no tears of brine 
For once having lived, in that dug-out of mine.” 





Mrs. H. J. Miller sends the following account of the young man 
who vowed to shoot the first Indian he saw, to tne the Hebron Journal. 
This incident occurred on the Little Blue River in 1858, and was writ- 
ten out for Mrs. Miller by Mr. Long, a member of a small party on 
their way to Pike’s Peak. “ The next day a train of twenty wagons 
drove to camp near them about noon. Shortly after they had got to 
camp, about 500 Indians surrounded the camp when they demanded 
a man who had shot a squaw. According to his vow he had killed 
the first Indian he saw. Although the first was a squaw he shot her 
down in cold blood. The Indians said they would know him, and they 
searched every wagon and found him covered up with a lot of bedding. 

“The Indians pulled the wagon up a hill, so all the camp could 
see, and they tied him to a back wheel of the wagon, took all his 
clothes off and skinned him alive, and burned the wagon, then told 
the campers that they would take ten of their number for every Indian 
killed after that. They then began a war dance that lasted all night.” 





The old court house at Valentine, scene of many early day come- 
dies and tragedies, has passed into the hands of Judge Quigley and 
Judge Harrington and may be preserved as a historical relic. The 
editor of this magazine remembers well serving as juror in the district 
court in this building in the eighties. There were always a great number 
of shooting cases in the early terms of court. Most of them arose’ 
from a combination of soldiers from Fort Niobrara, saloons in Valen- 
tine and dance houses on the prairie between. In this court also was 
held many of the early time political conventions, some of them real 
“thrillers” like the populist judicial convention of 1891. The old court 
house ought to be preserved as an historic relic with a big rock tablet 
in front of it giving its most interesting events. 
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“To An Old Branding Iron,” by H. A. Mullin. 

You’re a warped and rusty relic of the days of long ago, 

Ere the foot of progress entered where you ruled with iron hand, 

You are of an age departed; of an epoch none may know 

Who have not watched the progress you made throughout the land. 

You have blazed the way for “‘nesters” who have turned their furrows 
deep, 

Where the great herds roamed the prairies when you held unruffled 
sway; 

You have seen advancing thousands with their goods and chattels creep 

Out across the unfenced ranges where the cattle chose to stay. 


You were pioneer and master in a region wild and rough; 

You reigned supreme; in open court, your word alone meant law; 

You were backed by men of action, who were made of sterner stuff, 
Than the country to the eastward of your ranges ever saw. 

You have seen the cattle barons waxing rich in cows and steers, 
From the brand you burned upon them in the dusty old corral; 

For you were the leading factor in the west for thirty years 

Ere the “nesters” claimed the country you had ruled so long and well. 


On a thousand hills were cattle that had felt your smoking brand, 

And the draws and coulies echoed with the bellowing of herds, 

And they plowed a trail behind them as they straggled through the 
land, 

Urged by sinewy cow punchers who were careless with their words. 

By the onward march of progress were your conquests held for naught; 

You have seen the herds forced slowly from the lands which you had 
won. 

You have bowed to plow and reaper, which intruded where you fought; 

You have seen your thousands scattered toward the far off setting sun. 


Now the cattle trails are grassy, and the herds no longer roam 
Through the lands you fought to conquer from a subtle, cunning foe, 
For the “nesters came” and fenced it, and the spot you knew as home, 
Had no ties to bind you longer, and you gladly chose to go. 

Rippling seas of grain now ripen where the punchers rode the range, 
And the hills no longer echo to lusty shout, long drawn; 

You were forced to yield to progress with her customs new and strange; 
You’re a warped and rustic relic of a life forever gone! 


—The Potter Review. 


An article in the York Republican of June 12, 1924, gives a very 
interesting account of the early settlement of that county, the kind of 
houses built, the crops raised, the method of making a living, and the 
gradual coming in of improved means of farming. Each item in the 
story is well told and, speaking from a clear boyhood recollection of 
the time and place, accurate in its details. Mention is made of the 
beginnings of wheat raising in the county and the fact that at first 
there was no threshing machine to get the grain out of the straw. Chas. 
J. Rusler was the man who brought the first threshing machine and 
made it possible for wheat growing to develop on an extensive scale. 
Fron a little sod house on 160 acres of homestead land, Mr. Rusler 
expanded to ownership of 800 acres of rich York county soil. 
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“My mother had quite a flock of turkeys and chickens. They were 
almost dazed at the sight of so many perfectly good insects. They 
tried to eat them all. They had to give up the task. They ate enough, 
however, to make themselves sick. The grass-hoppers ate onions down 
to their very roots; they ate the mosquito net that covered the windows 
of our house.” 

The editor of this magazine will supplement Mrs. Hewitt’s recol- 
lection of grasshoppers by saying that a herd of 40 shoats on his 
father's farm in Seward county and a flock of about 50 turkeys fat- 
tened themselves in the fall of 1874 by eating nothing but grasshoppers, 
with a little prairie hay thrown in. None of them seemed to get sick 
either, and we could taste the grasshoppers in their meat, both pork 
and turkey. 





The Aurora Register, June 20, 1924, contains an interesting story 
of a Hamilton county pioneer who came there in 1871. In the grass- 
hopper years with a sick wife and child he was out of food and asked. 
for 15 pounds of corn meal from a man who had several hundred 
pounds, but was denied. In desperation he resolved upon violence 
when the postmaster called to him that he had a letter there. He 
expected no letter, but opened it and found, to his astonishment, a $5 
bill. This bought a sack of flour and furnished a Sunday dinner for 
twenty-five other people in similar desperate conditions. The preserva- 
tion of such incidents as these in printed form is a splendid contribu- 
tion to the historic history of these plains, when heroic incidents will 
stand out as clear as the hardships and heroisms of the first settlers at 
Plymouth Rock. 





Fairbury Journal of June 19, in its section of fifty years ago, 
brings back to memory one Marvin Warren, an early greenbacker and 
voluminous writer on the money question, who discussed in local papers 
the “money power’ as seen by his eyes. The name was a familiar 
name to the early pioneers, who thought deeply on economic questions. 
Seores of other men whose names are now forgotten were among the 
educators of the Nebraska public who set the public to thinking intel- 
ligently upon the fundamental question of currency and exchange. 

George Licb, the last of the pioneer stage drivers on the old stage 
route from Omaha to Tekamah, was buried at Pender, June 16, 1924. 





David Beat homesteaded in Orvill precinct in Hamilton county in 
1873, and died at Spring Lake, Michigan, June 7, 1924, aged 72. His 
life was long and useful as a pioneer and seven children came to bless 
his homestead home. 





The old school house in district 48, in Dawes county, in the Hart- 
man district, is to be replaced by a new building. The school house was 
erected in 1887 and the writer of this paragraph has attended more 
than one gathering to discuss social and political questions there in the 
early days. It is suggested that the old building find a place in the 
State Park south of Chadron and to that suggestion this magazine gives 
a warm second. 





Mrs. Edward W. Thomas, wife of one of the early well-known law- 
yers of Brownville and Falls City, died in Omaha, November 17, 1922. 
Her husband was known as one of the vigorous and able members of 
the legal profession in the early history of southeastern Nebraska. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 

Rev. E. D. Aller, 84, died at Crete, May 6, 1924. “Grandpa’ 
Aller, as he was generally called, was a union soldier in the civil war. 
He settled at Crete in 1872 and has lived there continuously ever since. 
He was gentle, loving and a missionary throughout his life. For many 
years he was engaged in Sunday School work in Nebraska and some of 
the tenderest memories in the mind of the editor of this magazine be- 
long to the times when Mr. Aller was a guest in our home. 





George A. Smith, 82, died at Long Pine May 10,1924. He enlisted 
at 18 in the 5th Wisconsin Infantry and was severely wounded at the 
battle of Fair Oaks. In 1866 he became a stage driver for the Over- 
land Stage Company, driving from Lone Tree, now Central City, west 
He was one of those present at the driving of the Golden Spike, May 10, 
1869, at Promontory Point, Utah, marking the completion of the first 
Pacific Railroad. 





Lloyd Geneskie plowed out a complete skeleton near Elyria in 
Valley county, indicating the presence of an Indian grave yard at 
that point. 





Oliver Furnas, the oldest member of the Omaha tribe, died April 
23, 1924. He was about 104 years old and as a boy remembers the 
great date in Indian history “when the stars fell” in 1833. His father’s 
name was Wa-ha-ga-be, his mother’s name Me-me-sha-ha-ba. He was 
often called “Little Chief’ and was a distinguished member of the 
Omaha tribe for many years. The name “Furnas” was probably given 
him because of governor R. W. Furnas who was agent of the Omaha 
Indians in 1866. Oliver was also known by the name of Oliver Turner. 
It is nothing uncommon for an Indian to have several names during 
his life time bestowed for special occasions. 





J. C. Elliott died at West Point May 6, 1924. For over thirty 
years he was prominently identified with the Elkhorn Valley as editor, 
iawyer and pioneer. 

The editor of the Hayes Center Republican is reminded of May, 
1886, when he sold the first town lots at the town of Hildreth and 
southwestern Nebraska was alive with white topped wagons and home- 
steaders. Now he “sits in” at Hildreth and listens to the band playing 
at Hastings and other far away places. 

Arthur Frazier, a Brule Sioux Indian, was overseas in the world 
war. He was reported dead in service and his body buried at Nio 
brara. Since then the same Arthur Frazier has appeared alive, recog- 
nized by some of his relatives and comrades and is an applicant for 
$2100 due him from the government. 





Judge William Dilworth is publishing a very interesting series of 
pioneer sketches, going back to the early days of southwestern Ne- 
braska, and dealing especially with the early lawyers including that 
reat and interesting character, Judge William Gaslin. 





Edmund Krause, born at Zirke, Germany, January 13, 1836, died 
at West Point May 11, 1924. He served two years in the German 
army and homesteaded at West Point in March, 1867. He was a stone 
and brick mason and did some of the important building in that com- 
munity. 
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Nels Alberts died at Saronville, May 12, 1924. He was one of the 
pioneers in the large Swedish settlement there and held important 
offices in the history of that community. 





John H. Campbell, 76, died at Kimball, May 11, 1924. He was a 
pioneer of Kimball county in 1876 and a member of the first board of 
commissioners. 





G. H. Schroeder died at Columbus, May 12, 1924, aged 77. He 
had been a resident of Platte county for 55 years. He was a good ex- 
ample of the German immigrant who has done so much to develop 
Nebraska. 





The Historical Society Library acknowledges with sincere thanks 
a gift of the History of the Pawnee Indians, by R. W. Hazen, from 
Mrs. Jennie Fowler Munger. This little book was first printed at 
Fremont in 1893 and is one of the interesting and truly valuable com- 
pilations of the earliest stories of the Pawnees in the Platte Valley. 





James L. Moore, one of the earliest pioneers at Minatare, Scotts 
Bluff county, died January 4, 1924, at Gering. He was one of the 
leaders in the building of the Gering canal and for many years a 
leader in the Methodist church in the North Platte Valley. 





George Hampton died at Auburn, 79, January 8, 1924. He came to 
Nebraska, in 1866, having served in the 15th Indiana Volunteers and 
155th Indiana Infantry during the civil war. At the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge he was knocked down by an exploded shell. He had 
an honorable career as a pioneer and builder in Nebraska. 





Mrs. J. J. Adams, widow of Capt. J. J. Adams, an early pioneer 
at Crawford, Nebraska, died at Casper, Wyoming, January, 1924, 
aged 86. The Adams family were well known to the editor of this 
magazine, being active both in business and political service in the 
history of Panhandle Nebraska. 





Gottfred Weigle, 72, born at Bittenfeld, Germany, died near 
Hooper, January 7, 1924. His family drove an ox team from Long 
Grove, Illinois, to West Point, Nebraska, where they settled in 1857, 
being one of the numerous sturdy German settlers who laid the founda- 
tions for the development of the Elkhorn valley. 





The Hartington Herald reproduces some of the stories well known 
to the historians of the early period in northeastern Nebraska, but 
littke known to the later settlers. Among these is the story of the 
party of five Ponca Indians who in 1858 stole five oxen belonging to 
white settlers. The chiefs of the Ponca Tribe severely punished those 
Indians and made the white loss good. Another story is that of the 
Wiseman massacre when the party of Yankton and Santee Sioux in 
1863 murdered the five children of Mr. and Mrs. Wiseman. This was 
one of the most atrocious massacres of that region. The husband was 
in the Second Nebraska Cavalry with Col. Furnas and the wife was 
absent at Yankton when the Indians attacked their home. 
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An incident of pioneering is told by the Nebraska City News in its 
section of 40 years ago. An industrious German family in Otoe county 
was swamped with work. The mother and children felt compelled to 
pick cherries all day while the father was busy in the corn field. There 
Was no one to take care of the baby, so it was placed in a box on the 
beam of the corn plow and travelled up and down the rows all day. 


Chief Yellow Horse of the Brule Sioux and his band were the 
great attraction at the Bonesteel celebration July 4, 1924. 

The editor of the Hartington Herald has been looking over the 
world west toward the Pacific ocean and sets down his musings in 
winged words. Among them are these “When a traveller has passed 
over miles and miles of hot, arid, unreclaimed desert where there 
nothing grows and no signs of life except the animals that live there, 
and finally emerges into the undescribably beautiful country of Kansas, 
lowa and Nebraska, he will realize what a wonderful region is his 
home.” 


Susan Jane Smith, 76, daughter of William R. and Mary Cain, 
died December, 1923; at Kansas City. She was born at Platte county, 
Missouri, in 1847, and came with her parents on a steamboat locating 
at the now extinct village of St. Stephens where they built the third 
house in the village. 

P. A. Williams, 75, died at Riverton, December, 1923. He came to 
Riverton in 1873 and published the Riverton Review for 40 years. It 
was a small newspaper in a small town, but had a distinctive quality of 
its own and its editor accumulated a competence in real estate during 
his long and faithful service. 

Mrs. Lucy J. Martin, 84, died June 5, 1924. Her family located 
near Plattsmouth in 1857. 


Augustus Roats, 80, born in Germany, died@June, 1924, at Red 
Cloud. He was one of the first settlers in Webster county, coming in 
1870 and was the first man to pay taxes in that county, the receipt for 
these taxes still being treasured by his family. 


Hon. H. D. Lute of Sarben, Keith county, has written a brief 
historical sketch of that county. The Paxton Times June 6, 1924, con- 
tains the principal points of his sketch. It shows from the time of the 
putting of the Union Pacific railroad through that region in 1867, until 
1883, there was practically no settlement in the county away from the 
railroad track. Keith county was organized May 7, 1873. The first 
census of 1880 shows a population of 194, of whom 12 were children. 
There were six railroad section crews and two telegraph stations in 
the county, three large ranches, the Sheidley ranch west of Brule, the 
Paxton ranch in the Keystone section and the Bosler ranch on the 
North Platte near the present town of Lemoyne. Besides these there 
were several small ranches including Searle, Raynor, Lute, and Auf- 
dengarten. At that time there were no fences and no plowed land in 
the county except a few gardens. There was no hay machinery. The 
live stock subsisted on the prairie grass and hustled in the winter. The 
last herd of buffalo was seen in the spring of 1884. The last hostile 
Indians were Dull Knife’s band of Cheyennes who crossed in 1878. 
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Col. Chas. P. Jordan, one of the most noted of the frontier squaw 
men, died at Pierre, South Dakota, January 20, 1924. When the full 
story of frontier days and Indian wars is written Col. Jordan will rank 
as one of the greatest white men in his influence on the Indians. He 
was married to “Good Woman,” a full blooded Sioux squaw and is 
survived by two children. Colonel Jordan was a cousin of George A. 
Custer and was a descendent of Col. Hopkins, one of the original May- 
flower colonists at Plymouth Rock. He was for many years govern- 
ment Indian agent at the Rosebud Agency and as such became well 
known to all visiting the Brule Sioux during the period of the wars 
and the critical years that followed. He knew not only the Indian 
language, but the Indian tribes of the Missouri river, as perhaps no 
other white man knew them. He was a pioneer of the country before 
the opening of the Black Hills. He gained the confidence of the 
Indians and especially that of the great chief Red Cloud and never lost 
it. He was one of the leading characters in the Sioux Indian treaty 
of 1889, at Pine Ridge and Rosebud. The editor of this magazine was 
present at this, the last of the great Indian councils, where the voices 
of the leading orators of the Sioux tribe, American Horse, Red Cloud, 
Man-afraid-of-his-horses, and others were heard. The passing of Col. 
Jordan marks a great era of the Indians and the great west. 





J. F. Nesbit began general merchandising in Tekamah in 1884. 
For 40 years he has done credit business, large in volume and success- 
ful. Mr. Nesbit served in the legislature of 1897 with the editor of 
this magazine and brought to bear upon the problems of this legisla- 
ture a clear mind dnd sound business judgment. It is a significant 
historic event that Mr. Nesbit now announces that, beginning with the 
year 1924, he wiil discontinue general credit business. He states that 
this policy is determined by the financial stringency and by the strict 
credit rules now in force by wholesale houses. 





Mrs. William H. Smith, 91, died at Plattsmouth, March 22, 1924. 
With her husband she came to Nebraska territory in 1857, preempting 
near Cedar Creek. Indians were very annoying at that time, as both 
Pawnee and Otoe tribes traversed the territory frequently, always 
begging and sometimes stealing. The Smiths traded the Cedar Creek 
pre-emption for a homestead near Rock Bluffs, built a cabin in 1861 
and have been continuous residents of the region since. 





The 1888 Blizzard. 

The editor of the Clarks Enterprise remembers the great blizzard 
of January 12, 1888, as he drove a load of grist from Holdrege to his 
father’s home 25 miles southwest through the storm. This parallels the 
experience of the editor of this magazine. He drove a team of horses 
with a hayrack five miles across the sand hills near Cody in Cherry 
county, loaded the hayrack mountain high with corn fodder for his 
stock and drove back through the storm over hills where no track was 
visible, reaching his log cabin home safely after an absence of five 
hours. Hundreds of people and thousands of head of stock perished 
in the same storm. 

The O’Neill Frontier reprints an account of this January 12 bliz- 
zard from its issue of January 19, 1888. It makes nearly four columns 
of thrilling blizzard experience. It includes the stories of Miss Etta 
Shattuck, a school teacher, nine miles southwest of O’Neill, who got 
lost in going home and remained 74 hours in a hay stack before she 
was found, with both her feet frozen. 
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The Chadron Journal of January 4, 1924, prints an extended 
account of the dramatic events at Chadron and vicinity in December, 
1890, and January, 1891. Among other items printed from the old 
files of newspapers of that period there is the following: 

“As the news of the fighting at Wounded Knee was vague and 
exciting, occasioned by lack of communication at that time, a party of 
Chadronites resolved to visit the battle field the day following the 
fighting. They visited General Miles, who was quartered in the Chadron 
Hotel, and obtained passes. At four o’clock Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 29, 1890, Will Hayward, F. B. Carly, E. E. Egan, A. E. Sheldon, 
Gus Trager and William Jones left for the Wounded Knee battle field.” 





Mrs. A. L. Carlysle, 77, died at Peru, January 5, 1924. Her 
maiden name was Elizabeth Neal. Her family came to Nemaha county 
in 1863 and she was one of the earliest students of the State Normal at 
Peru. 


William Wetzel of Superior gave an exhibition of his remarkable 
Indian collection before the Superior Chapter D. A, R. January 7, 
1924. His collection includes flint, wampum, pottery, stone and bone 
implements and is of rare interest. 








Veteran Post No. 84 G. A. R. of Falls City has left but 16 mem- 
bers out of its enrollment of196. The youngest of these members is 
79, the oldest 89, and practically all of them were among the pioneers 
of Richardson county. 





James Harris spent his last cent to get across the Missouri river 
into Dakota county May 1, 1872, and died December, 1923, aged 79. 
He was born in England, but was an American most of his life. 





Mrs. Gertrude Rebhausen, 87, reputed the mother of the first 
white child born in Omaha, died April 1, 1924. She was born in 
Cologne, Germany, married at 17 and settled in Omaha in 1855. Later 
the family moved to West Point. They were good pioneers of the 
substantial German stock and were parents of six sons and four 
daughters. 


January 21, 1924. 
State Historical Society: 

I am sending you my check for my annual dues for 1924. Wish I 
could be with you this year. I came to Nebraska in 1868. I saw the 
first locomotive landed at Plattsmouth for the Burlington. We crossed 
the Missouri on an old barge with a cable owned by Vallery & Ruffner 
at Plattsmouth. Stayed with George Dovey until our folks could get us 
out by stage 14 miles, about where Louisville is now. Saw some real 
hard times with no white bread for weeks—how Nebraska has devel- 
oped. 

WILLIAM I. WATTS 

John H. Hefty, 81, died at Stockham, Hamilton county, January 
10. 1924. He was born in Switzerland and walked on foot from Lin- 
coln to Hamilton county in 1872 where on May 13, he entered a home- 
stead in Farmers’ Valley. He was married April 3, 1874, to Miss Kath- 
erine Baumgartner. Their first home was a dug-out. They made a suc- 
cess of farming and lived to a competent old age surrounded by their 
five children and grand-children. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 

TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 

24, 1912, 

Of Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days, published quarterly 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, for October 1, 1923. 
State of. Nebraska ) 
)ss. 
County of Lancaster ) 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared A. E. Sheldon, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Nebraska 
History and Record of Pioneer Days, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Editor, A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Managing Editor, A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Business Manager, A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an indivi- 
dual his name and address, or if owned by more than one individual 
the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication 
is owned by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names 
and addresses of the stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be given.) Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska; president, Hamilton B. Lowry, Lin- 
coln; 1st vice president, W. E. Hardy, Lincoln; treasurer, Don L. Love, 
Lincoln; superintendent, A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publi- 
cation sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is........... " 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

A. E. SHELDON 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 


1923. 
MAX WESTERMAN, Notary Public 
(My commission expires August 4, 1927.) 








